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(StfK DECOI^ATO^ AND FU^NISHEI^. 



THE USE OF PRECIOUS STONES. 

BY CHARLES M. SKIEfNER. 

r HE decorative value of precious stones has never been 
rightly appreciated in this country, personal ornament 
having been usually of the crudest kind. We all re- 
member the colossal cameos and miniatures and big 
"yaller" topazes (which exposure to dust would cloud 
and scratch with suspicious facility) that our grandmothers wore, 
and that are now as much entitled to be regarded as 
curiosities as hand looms and spinning wheels ; but 
though our taste has refined since then, the use of 
jewelry often exhibits a misunderstanding of its func- 
tion and beauty. In the first place the designs are trite 
and conventional, and are too frequently repeated. 
There is no more reason for wearing a bracelet or 
brooch or necklace 
that was turned out 
of a factory with 
Thousands of others 
identical in form, 
size and pattern 
than there would be 
for wearing a d 
or a bonnet that was 



up" an original design than it does to buy one ready made, and 
the satisfaction of owning and wearing it is greater. The writer 
has devised several forms in jewelry, and by procuring gems in 
the rough and having them cut by lapidaries, be has not only 
been able to secure better results than common, but has made 
a saving of from 50 to 100 per cent, in the cost. 

In the second place, the notion has got abroad that diamonds 
"are the only wear.' 1 As a matter of fact, they are- so common 
in one form and another that the advisability of their use is 
questioned in some circles. When every clerk and "saleslady," 

every professional boarder 
in a Summer hotel, every 
conductor on a street car, 
every variety actor and every 
mechanic and chorus girl 
displays a "spark," it is 
indeed time to ask if there 
is not something too much 
of this. Dia- 
monds are more 
imitated than 
any other gem, 
and although 
there are "Rhine 
stones," "Alaska 
diamonds," 
"Voltaic dia- 
monds," " Colo- 
"fffW** rado diamonds " 
and gocdness 




Fireplace, ry Charles H. Israels. 



exactly similar in color, cut and material to hundreds of others 
to be seen on the street. Exercise of the same taste that Amer- 
ican women show in costnming themselves will enable them to 
add to their decorations a few pieces of jewelry that shall be 
original and distinctive. It costs little if any more to "make 



knows how many other kinds, that pretend to be fashioned 
from quartz crystal, 99 in a hundred of these imitations are 
flint glass, and there is very little wear in glass. The ruby 
outranks the diamond in cost and rarity, a stone of average 
size being worth from four to ten times as much as a diamond. 
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Bat people are gradually awakening to the fact that there are 
other colored stones in existence, and the growing demand for 
them is a good thing from a commercial as well as an artistic 
point of view. Their use affords a chance for an infinity of 
combinations and new designs. Of course the diamond will 
always keep its prestige, but people of taste prefer a fine colored 
stone to a second class white one, and unless a diamond is of the 
first water it is better not to wear it. Diamonds that have a 
cast of gray or yellow, that are deficient in clearness, that are 
flawed or spotted or "feathered" are so readily mistaken for 
quartz or glas9 that they cheapen the people who display them. 
Young men and women of humble station display ten carat stones 
in pins, rings and ear-drops that, if genuine, would represent 
more money than they ever earned in their lives. A colored 
stone is not only apt to be genuine, but is apt to impress the 
beholder as such. 

There is a wealth of light and color in many gems that are 
seldom encountered in the show cases of jewelers. One day while 
in the largest and wealthiest house in New York that is devoted 
to the sale of such matters, I heard a lady ask for a hyacinth 
ring. The clerk replied : "We haven't a hyacinth in the place." 
Now this gem, which is of a rich orange hue, and of high reflec- 
tive properties, is one of the most charming of pierres de 
fantaisie. Garnets have gone into relative disuse because they 
were formerly common, but within a few years a variety of garnet 
has been found in New Mexico that excels all other species in 
depth of color. It blazes with a fierce crimson that makes even 
the ruby give a colder light. Sapphires and emeralds are two of 
the colored stones that continue to enjoy fashionable favor. 
Amethysts have gone out of style except in mourning jewelry. 
Topazes have never been justly appreciated, for they are almost 
as brilliant as diamonds, and are hard, lasting and of a variety 
of color. Not only are they of deep golden yellow, but white, 
pale green and steel blue. A yellow stone, often miscalled topaz, 
is citrine, a variety of quartz ; and the Spanish topaz is merely 
smoky quartz— the cairngorm, of Scotch popularity— altered by 
heat to a cherry brown tint. Tourmalines are most commonly 
seen as opaque black crystals, but there are other varieties that 
yield fine gems : olive green, dark blue, orange brown, rose pink 
and greenish yellow. The peridot, dioptase, olivine, chrysolite, 
chrysoberyl, quartz, zircon, spinel and garnet are among the 
stones that afford green colors, the zircon and spinel having, 
indeed, as remarkable a range of tints as the tourmaline. The 
chrysoberyl does, indeed, enjoy some favor in the form known as 
cat's eye. It is very hard, and its price is almost as high as that 
of the diamond. The popularity of this gem is probably brief, 
for it has little intrinsic beauty, and would have remained cheap 
had not a German prince put one of them into his engagement 
ring. He was in reduced circumstances and probably could not 
afford better. It should be known that a surprising number of 
bogus cat's eyes are in the market. They are of stone, to be 
sure, for they can not be imitated in glass, but the stone is the 
African crpcidolite, or tiger eye, which can be had for a dollar 
an ounce, whereas a good cat's eye is worth a hundred dollars a 
carat. The crocidolite is cut en eabochon, or rounded, and takes 
a good polish, while almost any tint can be imparted to it by 
soaking it in dyes. Its normal hues are brown and slate blue, 
but the dyes turn it yellow, indigo, grass green, purple, salmon 
pink and a shade of pale buff that verges close on the chryso- 
beryl. Other gems deserving attention are kyanite, which is of 
a fine clear blue; hiddenite, a bright green stone peculiar to a 
locality in North Carolina, and difficult to cut because of its easy 
cleavage ; rutile, which takes a brilliant polish, and is commonly 
sold for black diamonds ; the rare varities of sapphire — green, 
yellow, white, pink and purple; epidote, of a brownish green, 
which is opaque in one direction ; idocrase, of similar hue ; iolite, 
that shows a dual play of color, being usually blue with gleans 
of gray, green or brown ; alexandrite, a variety of chrysoberyl 
that is deep green by sunlight and crimson brown by gaslight ; 
and the beryl, which not only yields the emerald, but a yellow 
stone called golden beryl ; and the pale blue aquamarine, a gem 
of delicate tint that flashes splendidly by artificial light. 

The foregoing are transparent stones, but the list is much 
expanded if we add those that are translucent, like the sunstone, 
moonstone, agate, moss agate, onyx, carnelian, sard, chrysoprase 
and opal ; or some opaque ones, like chlorastrolite, thomsonite, 
jet, jasper, turquoise, lapis lazuli, red coral and pearl. The 
translucent varieties of chalcedony are often engraved, and are 
seen to best advantage when surrounded by small diamonds. 
Fine color harmonies are obtained by combining the different 
stones, and the most beautiful jewels that I ever saw are those 
in which a diversity of tints are shown together. I might cite 
a bracelet of fifteen links, each bearing a different gem, a cross 
of topazes, emerald, sapphire, tourmaline, garnet and hyacinth ; 
and a pin set with stones in green, red and brown, as illustra- 
tions of variety in color that are easily brought about. The 
opal, which is the feminine of the diamond, — the queen of gems, 
as the diamond is king, — is coming back to the enjoyment of a 
favor that has too long been denied it. Like all superstitions, 
the silly fear attaching iil luck to the opal is disappearing, and 



common sense is asserting itself. In arranging designs only 
jewelers who have a sense of the appropriate and artistic should 
be consulted, and lapidaries should be dealt with cautiously, for 
the reason that they are, as a rule, strangely ignorant of miner- 
alogy, and judge of a stone, as a child would, by its color alone, 
leaving its crystallography and chemical and optical properties 
out of consideration. Even the elect are "taken in" at times. 
A lapidary who lacked rough material for cutting a small emerald 
that had been ordered from him found one of light color in a 
pawn shop and bought it. When he tested it on his wheel he 
discovered it to be diopside, a soft stone, worth hardly more 
cents than he had paid dollars. Grand effects in jewelry are 
possible only to monarchs and millionaires, who are apt to go to 
rather barbaric extremes, but rich and beautiful effects are pos- 
sible to any who have good taste. 



TREATMENT OF WIDE WINDOWS. 



BY JAMES P. MURRAY. 



IN these days of very wide windows the housekeeper is at a 
loss as to the best manner of furnishing them. The accom- 
panying rough sketch may be of use in this respect. It be- 
ing understood that colors to suit certain rooms should be chosen, 
yet as these windows are nearly always the most prominent 







feature in the room, it may be in order to offer a scheme of color 
for the sketch. 

The leaded glass to be of a cornstalk design, the soft feathery 
tops of light yellow and pale straw tints on a ground of the 
palest green tint, the scarf drapery of a tint best described by 
calling it antique ivory with a brownish tinge, trimmed with a 
fringe of a darker tone. 

The right hand curtain of Almandine red, trimmed with 
reseda, gold, straw and ecru cords and balls. The left hand 
curtain of a reseda daraasci, with deep purple, gold and straw 
designs. To the right of the window a delicate wooden screen 
forms a base for a shirred blind of deep straw silk. Richly em- 
broidered ecru short curtains complete the window. A pedestal 
in rich plum color plush, with an amber base, while a shell chair 
of shrimp and plum combined make a pretty finish to a rich 
decoration. 



The January number of the Decorator and Furnisher contains a world 
of excellent suggestions and useful information in its own departments. The 
Home Workshop Is in itself worth the price of the magazine. — Toledo Blade. 

The Decorator and Furnisher for January is a capital number. The 
illustrations are brilliant and attractive. — Troy Times. 



